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ARCHBISHOP WILLIAM 


ecommen dation” of Hacket’s 
procured many purcha and 
readers for a book which had too long been neg- 
lected. Many writers, the publication of the 
Literary Remains, and but the other day Mr. Masson, 
have given a similar verdict. In puinting out some 
seattered materials for Williams’ biography, which 
have appeared chiefly within the last few years, 
I would call attention to the great importance of 
acomplete edition of Williams’ Lif Corre- 
spondence for all rested in the p 
eal and ecclesiastical struggles of the seventeenth 
century. Such a collection would worthily take 
its place by the side of Ussher’s and Laud’s cor- 
respondence, from both of which, especially from 
the latter (thanks to the ex: mplary dilige and 
exactness of Mr. Bliss), a valuable portion of its 
contents would be derived. 
In the Eur pean Vagazine for April, 

seven very interesting letters were printed, 

supply many gaps in the early pages of Hacket’s 
narrative. ‘Two letters are given by Sir H. Ellis 
(Orig. Letters, Ser. ii. No. 265; Ser. iii. No. 459.) 
In the Westminste r Magazine for 1781 (ac ording 
to a note which I some ago made at second- 


Coleridge’s “ warm} 


Life of Williams 


sers 


since 


and 


who are int liti- 


nee 


time 


hand, and have not since had an opportunity of 
PI ) 


is a letter from Williams (Tower, April 
in which he desires Hampden’s assist- 
‘uring his liberty. On H.'s refusal he 
returned his letter, and sought to recover his ewn. 
See more about his incarceration in Lathbury’s 

‘ommon Praye Book, pp- 186, 


History of the ¢ 
hed by him in 


187: and a te of a 


verifying) 
28, 1640). 
ance in pro 


Ls rmon pre at 


June, 


} 
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Several MSS. relating to him are preserved in 
the Cambridge University library; e. ¢. the de- 
crees against him in the Star Chamber, 1637, MS. 
Ee. ii. 1, art. 2; his letter to the king resigning 
the Great Seal, MS. Gg. i. 29. art. 55; the 
nal book of causes tried before him when 
Keeper, MS. li. v. 5. 

As regards his mode of dealing with the Puri- 
tans, the most delicate of his episcopal functions, 
see the testi mony of Cotton Mather (Life of Joh 
Cotton, pp. 21, 22; Magnalia, book iii. pp. 1. 
96.), who applauds his and 
candour ;” Herbert Palmer once preached at his 
visitation (4 larke’s Lives of Eminent Divines. ed. 
1677, p. 119); and William Catlin app 1 
witness in favour (Zach. Catling’s Life of 
Sibbes, printed with the Cambr. Ant. Society's 
Report for 1857, p. 263.). It is natural that 
Preston’s biographer should give a less flattering 
Buckingham's (see 
pp 9]. 100, 

1635 and 
é, pp. 101, 
page so nui 


origi- 


Lord 


goodness 


*“ generous 


eared as 
his 


ount of an Opponent of 

‘ f Prest 

As respect 

+ gong" 

; hid. p- . (the 

d) al Ry of course, is bound to paint 

Laud’s great rival in the blackest colours. See 

his Life of Land, pp. 252. 269. seq.. 295. seq., 311. 
§ 156. 439. 9, 461. 


newspaper, entitled “A 


} 


. . 
nin Ularke, vu. 
s his visitations in 
Canterburie’'s Doo 
») 


second ne 


32 jy 439, $43. 40 


‘In a contemporary 
ntinuation of certain Speciall and 
from both Ilouses of Be 
other p irts of the King 
Oct. 83—Oct. 5, 1642, No. 12, p. 
] 


lowing passage : 


Remarkable 
rliame ‘nt and 

(Monday, 
] find the fol- 


Passages 


dive 


sday 
rd Fuirfa 
the Earl 
the mmissic 
lands Cavalli 
whether also the 


letters published from 
1849 (Colburn, 2 vols. S8vo.) 
Court and Times of James 
Williams 


221. 


In the valuable series of 
’r. Birch’s MSS. in 
the title The 
First, many allusions 
his fortunes See vol. ii pp 


p- 
259. 264. 


are m ide to 
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269. 273. 

In Plume’s Life of Hacket (p. vi., mention is 
made of Williams’ funeral oration on Dr. Playfer 
in Great St. Mary's, a.p. 1608). Cf. tid. p. vii. 
He has verses in the Epicedinm Cantabrigiense 
(1612), 50, 51. 

William Lilly (2 
that he allowed a 
minster Abbe} 

One of the best points in Williams’ ¢ haracte r as 
friend indi 


"266. 


ed. 1774, }- 47 
for t 


search isur in 


was his readiness to be 


¢ and learned 
upport of Lydyat 


in Laud’s, 
] fi vundat ions 


(Fuller’ Wor 
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8vo. ed. vol. iii. p. 22.); his proposal for the pub- 
lication of Grossetete’s works in three folio volumes 
(ibid. p. 163.); his benefactions, for the most 
part lost in the time of his troubles, to St. John’s 
College (Appendix B. to Fifth Report on Edu- 
cation, pp. 473, 474.) ; Burton (Anat. of Melanch., 
ii. 2. 4, p. 352. of the new edition) refers to the 
building of the library. See also Panzani’s Me- 
moirs, p. 216, the indexes to Evelyn’s Memoirs, to 
Baillie’s Journals, to Lives of Ferrar (Cambr. 
1855), and to the Calendar of State Papers. 

Any farther information which your correspon- 
dents can supply will be of service; there must 
be annotated copies of Iacket in many libraries. 

J. ik. B. Mayor. 
John’s College, C 





CURIOUS CEREMONY FOR THE soul 


SLAIN IN BATTLE. 


OF TH! 


In an ancient Ivish Chronicle of the wars of the 
Danes and other Northmen in Ireland, which I 
am now engaged in editing for the Master of the 
Rolls, I find the following curious fact, and would 
be greatly obliged to any of your readers who could 
refer me to any similar practice or custom else- 
where. 

It is necessary to premise that dine not 
(for the sake of your non-Celtic 





tmbain 
lers, I may 





call him Jahoon, which nearly represents our 
pronunciation of the name) King of Munster, with 


his brother Brian, afterwards the celebrated Brian 
Borumha, and Cathal, son of Ferada 
Delvin Mér (now the 1} 
King’s County) mad 
Limerick, a.p. 965, and routed them with creat 
slaughter, taking the town and fortress, which they 
burned and sacked. Mahoon’s first care after his 
victory was to divide the spoil amongst his fol- 
lowers according to their prowess in the battle. 
The narrative then proceeds: — 


irony of Garrycastl 






“It was then they celebrated also the races of the Son 
of Feradach, namely, by placing on the Hills of Saingei 
in a circle, a gre f > women of the foreigners, in 
a stooping post r hands on the ground, and 


driven by the gillies [ or ys | of the army behind 
them, for the good of the souls of the foreiguers who 
were killed in th battle. x“ 

The Hills of Saingel, whe 
mony was performed, are supposed to be or yp il 
with the present race-course of Newcastle, co. 
Clare; and it is probab Me : from the ceremony bei ing 
called “the Races of the Son of Feradach,” that 
it was even then in the tenth century use a 
racecourse. 

But what are we to think of the cer ny 
itself? Is it of Danish or of Irish origin? Was it 
in mockery and contempt, or was it a real expia- 





e this singular cere- 











* That is, as I understand it, not altocether on hands 
and knees, but on their feet and hands. 


th, chief of 


le an assault on the Danes of 
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tory rite, pagan or corrupt Christian, “ for th, 
good of the souls of the Danes slain in he bes 
tle fy 

It is called “The Race of the Son of Ferg. 
dach,” that is, no doubt of Cathal son of Fera. 
dach mentioned above, who distinguished himself 
in the battle; it was he most probably who sug. 
gested and superintended the ceremony; and if 
so, it is possib le that the whole thing was intended 
to insult the Danish women, and to ridicule their 
paganism, by the rude joke that Race, as it 
called, was for the good of the souls of their slain 
kinsmen. But it is also not improbable that th 
ceremony was conne ted with one which is com- 
mon amongst the Irish peasantry at the presen 
day, viz., that of making rounds at wells or “sta 
tions” (such as Crough Patrick, Loch Deary, & 
I have seen women and men too make these row 
on bare sons upon sharp gravel, until they went 
away bleeding and lacerated. 

Can any of your learned rea 
the subject, or refer me to anythi 








rs throw light on 
31 


J. H. Topp 





Trin. Col. Dublin 


ON AN INTERPOLATION WHICH GIBRON HAS AD- 
MITTED INTO THE TEXT OF HIS HISTORY, INA 
QUOTATION FROM -ENEAS OF GAZA RESPECTING 
THE AFRICAN CONFESSORS, A.D. 454. 

7th chapter of his History, Gibbon has 

admitte Li into his text the following translation of 












a passage in Jineas of Gaza’s Theophrastus con- 
cerning the African confessors whose tongues had 
be n mutilated, or, as was erroneously thought, 
wholly cut out, by order ITunner 
dal: — i 

¢ ny 1 them s k: I g 
no t me } ticniate Vv 
i any organ s ch: Iused my 





examine the report of my ears: 1 opened their! 





and saw that the whole toi 1 been compl tor 
awav by the roots: an ope? rach the pi. - 
lly supp to bei tal.” 
The words printed in Italics are translated from 


an interpolation. 
The Theophrastus is a dialogue, in the manner 


of Plato, on the immortality of the soul and the 
resurrection of the body. In the beginning oi the 
fifteenth century a copy of it was brou soht fro 

Constantinople, ‘and tr: anal vt ov nto ia 1 by Tra- 


naldolen sod Order. 


versari, a monk of the , 
This Latin translation, a nt Sm to be written 
by “ Ambrogius Camal bh nsis,” was first printed, 


years aversari’s di 
itself, accor to Pabrieius (De 
Christ., p. 107.), was first published 


ei 
wit! out | the Greek text, at Venie », in 1513, many 
r Tr 
lit 


at Zurich in 


1559, accompanied by a Latin translation of bs 
n ot the 


hannes Wolfius. In 165 ~ 


Greek text was published ai Le! 





inother editir 




















AD- 


TING 
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by a Latin translation of Gaspard de Barth. 


There are thus extant three Latin translations of 


the Theophrastus in addition to the original Greek 
text. 

The reference of Gibbon for the passage above 
quote lis to the eighth volume * of the Bibliotheca 
Patrum (pp. 664—665.), which contains, not the 
Greek text, but only the Latin translation of Jo- 
hannes Wolfius. ‘The passage which should cor- 
respond to the translation of Gibbon is the 
following -_ 

« Ipse ego hos viros vidi, et loquentes audivi, et yocem 
adeo articulatam esse posse miratus sum. Instrumentum 
ocis inquirebam, et auribus non credens, oculis judicandi 
nus remisi, atq’ ore aperto linguam totam radicitus 
sam vidi, ac stupefactus mirabar non sane quo pacto 
yocem conformarent, sed quomodo conservati essent.” 

It will be seen that the above passage does not 
contain any allusion to the opinion of physicians 
respecting the excision of the tongue. I have 
examined the Greek text, as it was published by 
Barth in 1655, and as it has since been published 
in the 10th volume of Galland’s edition of the 
Bibliotheca Patrum. I have likewise examined 
the Latin translation of Traversari, and of Barth ; 
but I have not found the trace of any passage 
which could justify the translation of Gibbon. 

The real original of that translation is to be 
found in Ruinart’s edition of the History of the 
Vandal Persecution by Victor Vitensis. Attached 
to that work, in the 7th chapter of an‘ Historical 
Commentary on the persecution, Ruinart has col- 
lected the evidence for the power of speech attri- 
buted to the African Confessors ; and amongst other 
testimony, he quotes, word for word, the identical 
Latin translation of Johannes Wolfius above tran- 
scribed, and he gives, in addition, as part of the 
quotation, the following words : “ Dicit medicorum 
doctrina, contestatur etiam et natura, quia lingue in- 
cisio interfectio est ejus a quo inciditur.” 1t seems 
evident that Gibbon made a condensed translation 
of this passage. 

As far as Gibbon is concerned, there is a simple 
explanation of his error. In note 90, to his 37th 


chapter, in specifying the authorities for the Van- 
: yiny 






>..° . 
Ruinart, as one who “has illustrated the whole 


subject with a copious and learned apparatus of 


notes and supplement :” and in many other notes 

* The work referred to by Gibbon as Biblioth. Patrum, 
and Biblioth. Maxim. Patrum, is an edition in 27 volumes 
folio, printed at Leyden 1677, bearing the title of Maxima 
Bibliotheca veterum Patrum et Ant quorum Scriptorum 
Ecclesiasticorum. A e« py of it is now in the reading-room 
of the British Museum, Compartment 2006, with the 
we rds “ La Ligne, Bibliotheca Patrum” lettered on the 
ba k. It do ntain the Greek text of any author. 
The ¢ lition of Galland, in 14 vols. folio (Venetiis, 1765— 
1781), has, with the omission of the word “ Maxima,” 
Precisely the same title; but it contains, in vol. x. (pp. 
629—664.), the Greek text of the Theophrastus as well as 
the Latin translation of Johannes Woltius. 


not ce 


dal Persecution, he makes honourable mention of 
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he gives a reference for his statements to Ruinart's 
edition of Victor Vitensis. Probably Ruinart’s 
quotation directed his attention to Zneas of Gaza; 
and Gibbon may then have verified the passage 


generally in his edition of the Bibliotheca Patrum. 


Afterwards, as the Greek text of the Theophrastus 
is not published in that edition, he unsuspectingly, 
when in the act of translating, made use of Rui- 
nart’s quotation. In doing so, he omitted the 
clause containing the expression of the spectator's 
wonder at what he saw, probably from regarding 
it as relatively of less importance than the opinion 
of the physicians. And, indeed, any such wonder 
would be in itself of trifling importance, unless we 
could form some estimate of /Eneas of Gaza’s 
anatomical knowledge, and of his accuracy as an 
observer. 

The origin, however, of the error in Ruinart is 
a different question, in reference to which it is not 
easy to suggest a satisfactory explanation. Rui- 
nart (b. 1657, d. 1709,) was a French Benedictine 
monk ; and, besides his edition of Victor Vitensis, 
he published several learned works, of which the 
one best known is the Acta primorum Martyrum 
selecta et sincera; of which there is a translation 
both in French and in Italian. At first sight, the 
possibility suggests itself that the words were 
originally a Latin marginal note of Ruinart, which 
at a subsequent period he inadvertently incor- 
porated with the quotation. There is a difficulty, 
however, in admitting this, as Ruinart’s mind 
must have dwelt for a certain time on the inter- 
polated passage. For he makes it the foundation 
of a suggestion that .Eneas of Gaza had learned 
the opinion of physicians from the account given 
by Eusebius of St. Romanus: that is, not from 
Eusebius’s Greek IJistory of the Martyrs of Pa- 
lestine (ch. ii.), but from a sermon in a small col- 
lection of Latin writings which bear the name of 
Eusebius, but of which there is no Greek original 
extant. Again, the idea may present itself to 
some that Ruinart corruptly interpolated the quo- 
tation from Eneas of Gaza, in the spirit of what 
is called a pious fraud, in order to enhance the 
supposed miracle of the tongues. But unless 
other instances of literary dishonesty can be ad- 
duced from Ruinart’s writings, it would be hard 
to accuse him of fraud in this one case, which 
perhaps if he were alive he would be able to ex- 
plain satisfactorily. And it is especially to be 
remarked that the interpolated sentence is in such 
bad Latin that it is difficult to understand how a 
scholar like Ruinart could have written it. If he 
wrote it, there was misplaced cunning as well as 
misplaced piety in the fraud. His intention must 
have been to imitate the bad Latin of some trans- 
lations from Greek authors; but the badness in 


this counterfeit is carried so far, that it might 


| 
| 


have furnished a clue for its own detection, as the 
Latinity is decidedly inferior to the Latinity of 
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any one of the three translators — Traversari, Jo- 
hannes Wolfius, or Barth. 

It may be proper to add that Gibbon, partly 
perhaps through a willingness to place in the 
strongest light the evidence for the miraculous 
speech of the Confessors, has followed Ruinart 
in attaching an importance to the statements in 
the Theophrastus, which they do not intrinsically 
deserve. They occur, not in a work of history, 
but in an imaginary conversation. The way in 
which they are introduced is the following: — 
‘Three imaginary persons take part in the conver- 
sation : Egyptus, an Alexandrian ; Theophrastus, 
an Athenian’; and Axitheus, a Syrian; the last 
of whom is supposed to represent Eneas of Gaza. 
Axitheus, in arguing for the resurrection of the 
body, says that there are holy men in Syria and 
elsewhere who prove by miracles the doctrines 
which they teach. He then adduces three miracles. 
The first is the case of a husbandman’'s dead son, 
who was brought back to life by an old man 
whom Axitheus knew. The precise time and 
place of this miracle is not specified ; nor the name 


of the old man who performed it, nor the name of 


the husbandman’s son who was the subject of it; 
nor the name of the husbandman who witnessed 
it. The second miracle is the case of a blind dis- 
ciple, who, in testimony of the truth of the doc- 
trines taught to him, received his sight on the 
seventh day after his master’s death, in accord- 
ance with an assurance given to him by his master 
when the latter was on his death-bed. In this 
case likewise neither the time nor place is speci- 
fied ; nor the name of the master who gave the 
assurance on his death-bed, nor the name of the 
disciple who received his sight. The third mira- 
cle is the supposed miraculous speech of the Afri- 
can Confessors; in regard to which, although 
Libya is mentioned as the country in which 
the tongues extracted by the roots were “cut 
out” (“trav BeodiAn yAatTay exe ve”), Axitheus 
does not specify the place where, nor the time 
when, he saw any of the sufferers, nor how many 
he saw, nor the name of any one of them. 
bining all these narrations with the imaginary 
character of the Theophrastus, it is not « sy to say 
how far /Eneas of Gaza deemed himself bound by 
the laws of historical veracity, or how far he re- 
garded it allowable to indulge in poetical colour- 
ing or rhetorical exaggeration. That his account 
of the supposed miraculous speech of the Confes- 
sors is not free from exaggeration seems certain; 
for we find in it the extravagant statement that the 
Confessors, when they had been deprived of their 
tongues, spoke more clearly than they _ done 
It has been suggested by Dr. Newman 
that this assertion receives light from a story told 
by Count Marcellinus, that Hunneric ordered the 
tongue of a Catholic youth to be cut out who 
had lived from his birth without speech at all ; 


Com- 


before. 
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| and that the youth soon after spoke, 


| 
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and gave 
glory to God with the first sounds of his voiee, 
But there is no sufficient evidence of any con- 
nexion whatever between this story and th 
ment of Axitheus ; and even if any such connexion 
were proved, and the story of the credulous chro- 
nicler Count Marcellinus were true, this wi ld 
be far from affording a justification for that stat; 
ment. It would still be a palpable exaggeration 
to generalise from that one case; and if neas of 
Gaza really intended to propose for our serious 
belief everything supernatural related in the Theo. 
phrastus, we could not avoid doubting the dispas- 
sionateness and accuracy of his mind. At any rate 
it would be unsafe to rely on the Theophrastus for 
any important detail of any kind connected with 
the speech of the Confessors ; and it would be un- 
reasonable to accept it as an authority for any fact 
contrary to known anatomical laws. 

At the same time it may be readily admitted 
that JEneas of Gaza honestly thought that the 
African Confessors spoke miraculously without 
tongues. ‘The so-called cutting out of the tongue 
was not a regular Roman punishment, and he pro- 
bably sincerely believed that the whole of their 
tongues had been cut out, just as Colonel Churchill 
believed so of the Emirs on whom he saw the 
mutilation performed in the Lebanon ; and just as 
Sir John Malcolm believed soof Zal Khan ot Khisht, 
with whom he frequently conversed at Teheran. 
(See “N. & Q.,” 2™ S, v. 409—410.) In all the 
three cases, owing to indistinct anatomical ideas, 
the excision of all that part of the tongue which 
is loose in the mouth seems to have been con- 
founded with the excision of the whole tongue; 
and the stump of the tongue, and the muscular 
fibres which attach it to the lower jaw, 
have been confounded with the roots of the 
tongue. Again, through the general immunity 
from the punishment of mutilated tongues, Aineas 
of Gaza was probably as ignorant as the majority 
of even educated Englishmen at the present day, 
that it is a natural organic law for persons to be 
able to converse, more or less intelligibly, who 
have been deprived of all that portion of the 
tongue which is loose in the mouth, and who in 
popular language are said to have lost their 
tongues. If we consider, therefore, that the Afr 
ean Confessors had suffered for their religious 
doctrines, and if we bear in mind the ideas pre 
valent respecting miracles in the age in which 
neas of Gaza lived, it will appear not only not 
surprising, but almost unavoidable, that the power 
of speech of the Confessors should have been 
deemed by him miraculous. E. T. 





seem to 


In reading the late Dr. Raine’s beautiful me- 
moir of the Rev. John Hodgson, F.S. A.N., the 
historian of Northumberland, I have to-day met 
with an anecdote strongly confirmatory of the 
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ommon-sense explanation of the miracle of the 
African Confessors. The author does not give 
Hodgson’s authority for the story, but we may be 
sure, 1! there were not good evidence for its truth, 
ne so cautiously accurate as Dr. Raine would 
not have printed it without a note : — 

« | well remember his horrifying us as we were passing 
e scene of the outrage, with the story how two notorious 


ves of the name of Armstrong, in the beginning of 


last century, by way of vengeance for his having 
en instrumental in bringing two of their associates to 

e, had there cut out the tongue of William Turner 
fCringledikes, and had sliced off part of his cheek and 
hole of his right ear. They had, however, unin- 
lly left to the poor man enough of his tongue to 
1im to depose to them in a court of justi his 
ators, and bring them to due punishment.” - ii, 


K. P. D. E. 





PORTRAITS OF SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 


The one prefixed to his Memoirs by Dr. Zouch 
(4to, 1808) has this description placed under it, 
viz. — 

«Sir Philip Sidney. Engraved by C. Warren from an 
nal Painting by Diego Velasquez de Silva in the 
session of Henry Vernon, Esq., at Wentworth Castle.” 


Or 
It isa two-thirds length. The face is unlike to the 
portrait painted by J. Oliver, which is engraved 
in the Correspondence of Sir Philip with H. Lan- 
guet (Svo. 1845): the coat of arms also, on the 
window introduced into the picture, appears to 
me, who am no herald, not to belong to the Sid- 
ney family. It seems inexplicable how Velasquez, 
who was not born until 1599, full thirteen years 
ifter the death of Sidney, should have painted his 
I trait. 

From the Sidney and Languet Correspondence 
(pp. 42. 94.) we learn that Sir Philip’s portrait 
was painted by Paul Veronese at Venice, in 1574, 
and presented to Languet, then at Prague, who 
had it framed, and considered it a “ beautiful,” 
though “sad and thoughtful,” likeness, strongly 
resembling the original. In another letter, Lan- 
guet writes concerning a portrait of his friend, 
that it is “ far more juvenile than it ought to be 
—I should think you were not unlike it in your 
12th or 13th year” (p. 77.). I find it difficult to 
reconcile these apparently contradictory allusions, 
unless on the supposition that Languet, in the 
former instance, is writing of the portrait which 
Sidney gave him, —and, in the latter, of another 


portrait, belonging to Corbet, Sidney's cousin, 
then on his travels, and by him shown to Lan- 
guet. Of the portrait by P. Veronese, Vulcobius, 


acommon friend of the two correspondents, in- 
The Rev. S. A. Pears, 
the editor of the Corre sponde nee. observes in a 


hote, “I cannot find that this portrait of Sidney 


, 


by P. Veronese is known to be in existence.” 


tended to order a copy. 
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In Mr. Dallaway's Anecdotes of Painting (Lond. 
1828), I perceive mention made of two pictures 
by Isaac Oliver: one, “Sir Philip Sidney sitting 
under a tree, large size, with a caparisoned horse 
heid by a servant, purchased at Mr. West's sqe 
for 162. 5s.,” once in the Strawberry Hill collec- 
tion ; and another, “Sir P. S., by Oliver, in oil: 
the last is now Lord Chesterfield’s ” (i. 296. 299. 
301.). Mr. Dallaway mentions a third by J. de 
Critz (v. 33.). . 

Evelyn wrote to Pepys of a “ Sir Philip Sidney 
at full length,” in the great Lord Clarendon’s 
collection, which Lady Theresa Lewis, in her 
Clarendon Lives, says is “ missing.” In Mr. 
Bohn’s Lowndes, we read of one engraved por- 
trait of Sidney, by Howe, in 1652, and of ano- 
ther, accompanying Sir E. Brydges’s edition of 
Lord Brooke's Life of Sir P. Sidney, published at 
Lee Priory in 1816. 

At Knole, near Sevenoaks, I remember a por- 
trait of Sir Philip, resembling in character the 
one by Oliver, as engraved for the Sidney and 
Languet Correspondence. I am told that, at 
Wilton, there is a miniature of Sir Philip by 
Oliver. 

Mr. Stirling's graceful memoir of Velasquez 
contains no allusion to the alleged portrait, by 
that master, of Sir P. Sidney at Wentworth 
Castle. 

Whom does the portrait, engraved for Dr. 
Zouch's Memoir, represent, and by whom was it 
painted ? J. K, 

Highclere. 

P.S. In Gough's British Topography, 4to., 
1780, i. 485., I find mention made of “a whole- 
length print of Sir Philip Sidney by Vertue, from 
a painting by Isaac Oliver in the hands of Dr. 
Mead, prefixed to the Sidney Papers,” with a dis- 
tant view of Penshurst in it. In the copy of the 
Sidney Papers, now before me, I see no such 
print, nor any allusion to it. 





SCRIBBLING ON WINDOWS, 


Some years ago the Irish Court of Common 
Pleas was a pertect wilderness. Somehow the 
Irish attorneys took a dislike to the late Chief 
Justice Doherty; and, from his appointment, the 
business gradually decreased, until it actually 
ceased altogether. It was an extraordinary sight 
to enter the Court in term time. Term after 
term, three of the judges sat (one was always ill, 
of course,) daily for about half an hour, and it 
was a scene of the most ludicrous description to 
hear the crier call (when their lordships took 
their seats) : “ Any application to be made to the 
Court?” He was speaking to the walls, for their 
Lordships and the crier were the only persons in 
the hallowed precincts of this temple of justice. 
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The Common Pleas was the laughing-stock of all 
the barristers and attorneys in the celebrated 
“ Hall of the Four Courts,” and gave rise to all 
wagvery. One of the n Wspaper re- 
porters put a paragraph in his paper one day, 
héaded : — 

“ Extraordinary Rumour.— A ramour prevailed yes- 
terday in the ‘ Hall’ to the effect, that there was a mo- 
tion to be moved in the Common Pleas, but on our 
reporter going to the Court, he found it was utterly void 
of foundation! 


sorts of 








This bit of “fun” caused the greatest annoy- 
ance to the Chief Justice, who, although a great 
wit and favourite in private and social society, 
was thoroughly rejected as a judge. Some days 
after, another reporter procured a diamond, and, 
going into the empty Court, wrote on the window 
the following lines: — 

“When I w 


int to sy 


pend an hour of ease, 


I stept into the Common Pleas, 
For as Poets’ pockets for his lays 
Are empty — so is Common Pleas. 
In the Court of Common Pleas, 
Learned Judges sit in threes, 
Snug and cozy at their ease, 
lalking about the Ashantees — 
Now on Railway speculation, 

Or some other * navigation.’ 

And when at last I end my days, 
Oh bury me in Common Pleas, 


Where no rude footsteps ever presses, 


Where never sweep the torn tresses 
Of worn gown or horsehair wig, 
rho’ Justice once there danced a jig!” 


This put the Chief Justice into a furious rage, 
as the allusion to “ railway speculation” was par- 
ticularly obnoxious to his Lordship, it being well 
known at the time that he had lost many thousands 
in that way. After a few days, the lines became 
common in the * Iall,” and his Lerdship ordered 
the insulting square of glass to be removed. The 
allusion to “ Justice dancing a jig ” had reference 
to the time when the late Lord Norbury was 
Chief Justice of that Court — 

“ Whose jokes made learned wigs with fun stir!” 


I think this worth a nook in “N. & Q.” for 
preservation. S. Repmonp. 


Liverpool. 





HAYDON AND CHARLES LAMB. 


The following beautiful Latin verses, and an 
English translation by Charles Lamb, addressed 
to Haydon, on his picture of “ Christ's triumphant 
Entry into Jerusalem,” published in the Champion 
Sunday newspaper of May 7, 1820, whilst that 
picture, with others by my much lamented friend, 
was first exhibited in the Egyptian Hall, Picca- 
dilly, from a correct copy in my possession, are, 
I think, worthy of introduction into your more 
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durable volume, -in 


memoriam of two unhappy 
sons of genius : — 





| “In tabulam eximii pictoris B. R. Haypont, in guj 
| Solymei, adveniente Domrino, palmas in via proster- 
nentes, mira arte depinguntur. 
“ Quid vult iste equitans? et quid velit iste virorum 
Palmifera ingens turba, et vox tremebunda Hp. 
| sanna ? 
Hosanna CunisTo semper semperque canamus, 


“ Palma, fuit senior Pictor celeberrimus olim; 
Sed palmam cedat, modo si foret ille superstes, 
Palma, Hayvone, tibi; tu paimas omnibus aufers, 


“Palma negata macrum, donataque reddit opimum, 
Si simul incipiat cum fama increscere corpus, 
Tu citd pinguesces, fies et, amicule, obesus. 
“ Affectant lauros pictores atque poete. 
Sin laurum invideant (si quis tibi) laurigerentes, 
Pro lauro palma viridanti tempora cingas. 
“ CARLAGNULTS" 
Translation of the above. 
“What rider’s that? and who those myriads bringing 
| Hr on his way with palms, Hosanna singing? 
| * Hosanna to the Cunist,’ Heav’n—Earth—should still 
be ringing. 


“In days of old, Old Palma won renown: 
But Palma’s self must yield the Painter's crown, 
IlAyDon, to thee. Thy palms put every other down 


“If Flaccus’ sentence with the truth agree, 
That ‘ Palms awarded make men plump to be,’ 
Friend Horace,—Haypon soon in bulk shall match 
with thee. 


“ Painters with Poets for the laurel vie: 
But should the laureat Band thy claims deny, 
Wear thou thine own green Palm, Haypow, triumpb- 
antly. C. L.” 





The last few times I saw my two friends to- 
gether were, the private view of the above lau 
reated picture ; at the Champion office, with Mr. 
John Scott, the martyred editor, and once or 
twice, in evening parties at the painter's house, 
Lisson Grove, North. Lamb and Haydon were 
often like boys, so boisterous in their mirth and 
hilarity. 

Whilst I am on the subject of poetry and art, 
the following lines by Lamb, extracted from my 
Common-place Book, on Art, taken from a collee- 
tion of his works, may be acceptable to the lovers 
of the sister arts. They are “ On the celebrated 
Picture of Leonardo Da Vinci called ‘ The Virgin 
of the Rocks’” : -- 

“While young ‘oun runs to greet 

The greater Infant’s feet, 

The mother standing by, with trembling passion 

Of devout admiration, 

Beholds th’ engaging mystic piay, and pretty adora- 
tion ; 

Nor knows as yet the full event 

Of those so low beginnings, 

From whence we date our winnings, 

But wonders at the intent 

Of those new rites, and what that strange child- 
worship meant. 

But at her side 

An angel doth abide ; 
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alist 
With such a perfect joy 
As no dim doubts alloy, 
An intuition, ; 
A glory, an amenity, 
Passing the dark condition 
Of blind humanity, 
As if he surely knew 
All the blest wonders should ensue, 
Or he had lately left the upper sphere, 
And had read all the sovran schemes and divine 
riddles there. “Cc. L.” 
The great works of Leonardo Da Vinci are 
falling rapidly into decay. His cabinet pictures 
are rarely met with; time and casualties have 
reduced their number, and therefore render more 
yaluable the few that remain to the world of art. 
One of his most esteemed was in the collection of 
the late Earl of Suffolk, afterwards in that of Mr. 
Charles Duncombe, and another equally fine, for- 
merly in the Escurial, is, I believe, in the collec- 
tion of Mr. Alexander Baring. A list of such of 
his pictures as are authentic is a desideratum. 
James Eves. 
20. Burney Street, Greenwich. 





Minor Aotes. 

Didot's * Biographie Générale.”—I can add my 
testimony to that of Letnrepiensis (p. 58.) as to 
the inaccuracy, in details relating to Englishmen, 
of Didot’s Biog. Gen. In fact, in the many Eng- 
lish biographies I have consulted in that work, I 
have scarcely found one free from error. The 
errors are sometimes mere misprints, sometimes 
arise from misapprehension of our institutions; in 
either case they are such as any Englishman of 
ordinary intelligence could have corrected. 

As an instance of the former: Francis Horner 
is described as being returned to Parliament “ par 
le bourg de Saint Joes.” Does this mean St. 
Ives ? 

As an instance of the latter, the late Lord 
Hardinge is stated to have been sworn as a mem- 
ber of the Privy Council: “ et deux ans aprés il 
échangea cette position contre celle de chef du se- 
eretariat de l'Irlande.” ‘The writer (L. Louvet) 
being clearly ignorant of the true status of a 
Privy Councillor, and too proud to translate his 
English authority literally. 

The English word “ Fellow” (of a college) is 
evidently a puzzle to the French biographists, 
and is rendered in half-a-dozen different ways in 
different parts of the Biographie, some of which 
(as “ emploi d’aide”) give a false impression of 
the nature of a Fellowship. A great redeeming 
feature is, that the more elaborate lives, such as— 
to quote those which rise at once to my memory— 
D'Alembert, Bacon, Byron, Diderot, Charle- 
magne, Galileo, Goethe, are well-written and 
really interesting articles, such as I have not seen | 
in any English Cyclopedia. 8. C. | 


Inscriptions al Ne uw Colle Lre, Oxford. — Visitors 
{ 1d 


to Oxford, on walking round the fine old cloister 


| of New College, have often been p rplexe d by a 


tablet there, explained in the following brief pas- 
sage from Camden: 


of New Coll . in Oxford, this fol- 





“In the Clovste 











lowing is written v r one Woodgate, who | 
queathed 200 pound one who w l not bestow a 
plate for his memorial : — 
“*Heus Peripatetice, 
Conde tibi taumulum, nec fide hwredis am 
Epitaphiumque com] ara ; 
Mortuus est, nec emit libris hee verba 


Ww odgatus hic sepultt est 

From a “Farther Discourse on Epitaphs in 
England,” inserted in Collection of Cu us Dis- 
courses, originally published by Llearne, vol. ii. 
p- 344., edit. 1773. 

Camden speaks of the above as written, in his 
time, “with a coal.” It is now contained in a 
small mural tablet of stone, surrounded with a 
black edge. 

Of another, and more solemn character, is a 
short inscription on a brass in the chapel of the 
same college : — 

Francis Trencu. 

Islip. 


Woollett the Engrarer.—As the following notice 
relating to the wonderful fecundity of the wife of 
this distinguished engraver may not be generally 
known, it is worth preserving in “ N, & Q.” :— 

“ Nov. 24, 1781. Mrs. Woollk tt, wife of the celebrated 
engraver, of twins. This is the fifth time Mrs. W. has 
been brought to bed of twins, and once she had three 
children at a birth.” — Westminster Magazine. 








The same page records the marriage of Bishop 
Warburton’s widow (October 8, 1781) :— 
“The Rev. Mr. Smith, to Mrs. Warburton, relict of 
the late Bishop of Gloucester.” 
J. M. 


Renovation in old Age. —I lately met a gentle- 
man, who mentioned to me the following par- 
ticulars in respect to himself, one or two of which 
may be worth noting as rather remarkable in the 
history of our species, 

He was born in the year 1781, and is as hale and 
active as at any previous time of his life; sleeps 
well, eats well, and is in full possession of all his 
mental faculties ; the eyesight zood, but obliged 
for close reading to use spectacles. His hair, 
white, is now returning to its former colour, black, 
and he is in process of getting a new under tooth, 
about half way (2s I saw it) shooting through the 
gum. He never wore flannel next his skin, or 
otherwise on his person; takes the cold bath 
regularly, with.a cheerful good complexion, and 
I believe occupies much of his time in intellectual 





| studies, and in official duties as a respected Elder 


of the church of Scotland. He has a fine folio 
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black-letter edition of the “ breeches” Bible, said 
to have once belonged to the cathedral of Glasgow, 
which he had the honour of submitting to Her 
Majesty when she visited the edifice. 


* But like the palm-tree flourishing 
shall be the righteous one: 
He shall like to the Cedar grow 
that is in Lebanon. 
“Tl hat within the | f God 
1 planted by his grac 
rh sha w up, a 1 fl rish 
God’s holy pla 
And in old age when others fade, 
they fruit still forth shall bring, 
rhey shall be fat, and full of sap, 
und ave be flourishing.” 


Psal. XCITI, 12, 13, 14. 

There are many old stories current of the hair 
éhanging colour through the effects of sudden 
fear, &c., and of grandmammas cutting new sets 
of teeth, &c., but we lack very much authenticated 


instances of such, which some of the readers of 
“ N. & Q.” may be able to supply from their own 
knowledge, as additional data in physiology worth 
recording G. N. 

Dr Samuel Joh nson —A book in my coll ( tion 
contains a copy of Dr Johnson's London, Sth 
edition ; his Proposed Plan of a Dictionary ; and 


The Vanity of Human Wishes, bound tovether 
Inside the cover is written in a large bold hand, 
“ Ex dono Authoris, 

Anna Williams.” 

There is a paper inserted at the end, in very 
old and tattered condition, with the following 
note, which I copy verbatim ;: — 

“Mr. Jol 
at Lichfiel 
the afternoon. 

“ Went to the University of Oxford in the year 1727.” 
On the first fly-! 


on born the seventh of September, 1709, 
near the market-place, about 4 o’clock in 





leaf is this note: “ Dr. Samuel Johnson 


was born the 7th day of September, 1709, at Litchfield, 
near the market-place, about four o’clock in the after- 
noon. He received the rudiments of his education at 


the Grammar School at Litchtield from Mr. Hunter, and 
in the vear 1727 he was sent to the University of Ox- 
ford. On the publication of his Dictionary the Univer- 
sity of Oxford complimented him with the Degree of 


Master of Arts, and in the vear 1765 the University of 


Dublin conferred on him the Degree of Doctor of Laws.” 
O. L. Cuampers. 
Eggleston Parochial Library. —1 have a copy 
of works by William Allen, John Kettlewell, and 
Dr. Bray, bound in one folio volume, lettered on 
the side, “ Liber Eccl. de Eggleston” inscribed 
on the title-page, — 
rhe Gift of ye Hone Mr, Booth, Archdeacon of Dur- 
ham, May 4, 1704.” 
O. L. Cuoampers. 
Thee and Thou. —1 perceive the Quakers are 
relaxing their strictness as to the use of pronouns ; 
but how is it such sticklers for grammar have for 
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years been “ breaking Priscian’s head” by con- 
fusing the nominative and accusative cases, while 
they have been ready to go to martyrdom for sip. 
gular and plural. Surely “ Wilt thee walk in?” 
* Didst thee go to meeting last first day ?” “ Wil 
thee speak to Zephaniah about his apparel ?” are 
as much breaches of grammar as “ How do you 
do?” Linptey Murray, Jun 





Minor Queries. 


Gloucestershire Churches. — Would any of your 
correspondents give me any information respect. 
ing churches of especial note in the diocese of 
Gloster, architecturally, historically, or otherwise? 
or as possessing particularly interesting monu- 
ments, brasses, screens, fonts, &c.? I am induced 
to seek this information, intending during the 
summer to visit all in my power in that diocese, 
and to photograph all those possessing any espec a! 
interest. Through the kind assistance of Arcb- 
deacon Thorp, Sir J. Glynne, and others, I b 
already been enabled to make out an exceeding|; 
interesting list, aided also by Bigland's work o 
the Glostershire churches ; but any other men 
randa, including the titles of old manor houses, of 
which many are seattered through the county, or 
old and picturesque parsonages, would greatly 
oblige me. J. W. G. Gurcs. 





Communications addressed to 10. Upper Vic- 
toria Place, Clifton, would greatly oblige me. 


Lorentz Klopf, Strasburgh.—Can any of the 
correspondents of “N. & Q.” inform me of the 
date when flourished “ Lorentz Klopf Fer A Stras- 
bovrg.” This name and designation are engraved 
on the work-plate of an antique-looking repeating 
watch, long in my possession. From the opinion 
of watchmakers to whom I have shown it, they 
suppose it to be one of the earliest specimens of 
the repeater. The machinery is extremely beau- 
tiful, but complicated in construction. It only 
strikes the hour. In size it is 2} inches in dia- 
meter, and very thick, in shape what the Scots 
people call a turnip watch. The outside case is of 
tortoiseshell mounted with gold, and pierced round 
with two sets of sounding holes; the inside case, 
of open silver-work (gold gilt), has in the bottom 
a large bell on which a hammer strikes the hours 
Unlike the dead heroes of “N. & Q.,” whose ge 
nealogy is requested, it still continues to perform 
its functions, and to mark the “hours of unheeded 
time” with pristine regularity. G. N. 


Edward Barnard's - History of England.” —! 
have in my possession a copy of, what appears t0 
be, a very obscure History of England (in folio). 

It is profusely illustrated, though many of the 
plates must have been originally intended {or 
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some other work : the title-page is long and bom- 
bastical, but has no date. I suppose the book to 
have been written about 1783, to which period it 
is brought down: “the whole tending to display 
the Patriotic Virtues of our illustrious Ancestors, 
e the present Age with an Emulation 
ious Examples.” By Edward 
‘explanation of the elegant 
imen of the con- 





and to inspir 
of imitating th irGl 
Ba nard Esq. J he 


"is a very fair spe 















eited st » of the book : — 

“ History (emblematica represent wuthor 
this wor attended by Wisdom and I tir 
to B manuscripts of this n iE 

1 kindl t e same, and tells her they shall 
i Is a for the Impa with w ! 
t ter my of I re I 
T e the Get als 





ers of the monarchs agree with those 
n, and the author is generally very 
minute. The work is not mentioned in Watt's 
itannica, or by Lowndes, nor have 


} 


I ever met with another copy. 





Can any correspondent of “N. & .” 
particulars of its author, Edward Barnard ? or in- 
me if my opinion of its obscurity is correct ? 

Tuomas R,. Taniack 


fe me 








Norwicl 


Genealogical Queries. Who is the representa- 
tive of Thomas Percy, the 7th Earl of Northum- 


berland—of Charles Neville, the 6th Earl of 


Westmerland— and of John Baliol, the ill-fated 
King of Scotland? Our American friends are 


desired to communicate, especially, on the first- 
named subject. L. F. B. 


Inchbald. — Information is requested respecting 
the husband of Mrs. Inchbald, the authoress and 
actress. Mr. Inchbald was also on the stage, 
though he was not much known. His birth-plac: 
I am particularly anxious to learn, and any in- 
formation regarding his family. I shall be glad 
to correspond with anyone who can tell me any- 
thing about him, and for this purpose only I 


W. 


enclose my address. 


Quotations Wanted. — 
“Death looks an old man in the face, but often stands 
at the back of a child,” 
or words to that effect. 
In Grey's Hudibras, in a note on Part 1. Canto 
i. 113., there are given the lines — 
‘Magna voce boat 
*“ Celeri cursu verba fatigat,” 
Where are they to be found ? 
Liusya. 


with no reference. 


Church Tune “ Ware ham.” — What is known of 
L. Knapp, who died 1759, and was the author of 
this tune ? and why is the tune called “ Ware- 
ham ? Vryan Ruecep. 


Donnybrook Parish Registers. —In the hope 
that it may lead to their recovery, if still in exist- 
ence, I wish to state in“ N. & Q.,” that among the 
records belonging to the parish of St. Mary, Don- 
nybrook, near Dublin, there is not the vestige of 
a register of baptisms, marriages, or burials (and 
there must have been many of these occurrences in 
so large a parish), for the space of thirty-two 
How the book or books were 
lost, or when, no one can tell; but certain I am 


years before 1800. 
that they have not been forthcoming, to the great 
inconvenience and injury of many persons, for the 
last fourteen vears. The registers of the parish 
date from 1712. \BUBA 


“ The British Magazine,” 1747.—I1 have in my 
ossession the first volume of a publication call d 
The Brit sh Vagazine, or London and Edinburgh 
Intelligencer for the Year 1747. It is printed at 
Edinburgh, and comprises the whole of the year. 
It appears to have been strongly Anti-Jacobite 
and it is said, in the Preface, that — 


‘what gave birth to this design was not private pique, 
er was it gain, but it was the desire of some whx 
| to their country and its Constitution.’ 





‘ At th ume time the Publishers must acknowl 
they never dreamed of pleasing everybody: that woul 
rhey have endeavoured to 


hav been a dream indeed. 
please the many, but the few must please themselves. And 
this, especially on the eve of a Rebellion, when the flames 
of a civil war are scarcely extinguished. Party and Party 
spirit will never die, where there is a Pretender to feed it ; 
and all attempts to bring the Nation back ¢o its old good 
nature, and its old qood manners, must meet with very 
great opposition from that quarter.” ; 

Can any of your numerous readers or corre- 
spondents say whether this publication ever went 
farther ? and, if so, for how long it was continued ? 

G. J. 

Edinburg! 

Cant Phrases.— In a pamphlet of the chap- 
book class, without date, but probably about a 
century old, entitled A Trip to Bartlemy Fuir, 
among the company in a dancing-booth are men- 
tioned : — 

“ Butchers who knew no musick but the marrow-bon 
and cleaver, a councillor of the pipowder court, tuo knights 
of the short sword, Abram-men in their Sunday cloathes, 
acr pple whose crutch suggested a dolon, and a knight of 

e peeping out of hi 


nl 


the post with a coil of eutch-wir 
pocket.’ 


! t 


An explanation of the words in Italics will 
oblige A; &. TH 

H. Mordaunt, Esy.—There was published about 
1827, a translation of The Peace of Aristophanes 
by H. Mordaunt, Esq., M.A. The volume was 
dedicated to Mr. Frere. It is reviewed in Black- 
wood’s Mag., vol. xxiii. Can you give me any 


information regarding the author? . lora. 











“ Christian Policie.” — Such is the running title 
of a book in small quarto to which my attention 
has recently been directed. The work is mainly 
on the office and duty of kings. It seems to have 
been originally written in Spanish by a certain 
Fr. Juan de Sancta Maria, and translated into 
English by Edward Blount, who dedicates it to 
“ James Hay, Earle of Carlile,” &«. The original 
title-page is lost, but the following note occurs 
upon a blank leaf at the beginning : — 

“ This book had a new title-leafe putt to it since the 
warrs begun in England, and was sett downe in the 
order following : ‘ Policy vnveiled, wherein may be learned 
the order of true policy in kingdomes and commonwealths, 
the matters of justice and government, the addresses, 
maximes, and reasons of state, the science of governing 
well a people, and wher the subject may learn true obe- 
dience vnto their kings, princes, and soueraignes. Writ- 
ten in Spanish, and translated into English by J. M. of 
Mag. Hall, in Oxford.’ The bookes differ not one sylla 
ble, saue onely in this frontispeice.” 

Perhaps the fact, and the reason for it mentioned 
in this note, may be worth recording. And cer- 
tainly the volume itself is both curious and in- 
structive, not least on account of the style in 
which it is written. The translator makes abun- 
dant use of the racy and idiomatic English of two 
hundred and thirty years ago, as well as of various 
words and phrases which were then scarcely esta- 
blished. I presume the work is not common, and 
it is possible that more might be said of it than is 
known by B. H. C. 

[ We subjoin a copy of the original title-page: “ Chris- 
tian Policie: or the Christian Commonwealth. Published 
for the good of Kings, and Princes, and such as are in 
Authoritie vnder them, and trusted with State Affaires: 
as also for all true hearted Subiects. Written in Spanish, 
and translated into English. London: Printed by Thomas 
Harper, for Richard Collins, and are to be sold at his 
shop in Paul’s Churchyard at the signe of the Three 
Kings. 1652.” 


Delays of Chancery. — Which are the longest 
Chancery suits on record ? 
ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 


Manuscript of Bishop Grosseteste’s “ Castle of 


Love.” —Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” inform me 
what has become of the MS. which Halliwell used 
for his privately printed edition of Bishop Grosse- 
teste’s Castle of Love? The learned editor him- 
self has lost sight of the MS., but believes it has 
been sold by auction. RAF. W. 


Rev. Mr, Douglas. —There was published, in 
1784, Edwin the Banished Prince, a tragedy, by 
the Rev. Mr. Douglas. Can any of your readers 


inform me whether the author of this piece (of 


which only a few copies were printed) was the 
Rev. Jas. Douglas, F.S.A., author,of Nenia Bri- 
tannica, and other works ? lora. 


“ Bellum Grammaticale.” —Can any of your 
readers give me any account of a piece with the 
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following title: BeHum Grammaticale, by Chris. 
topher Irvine (Edinburgh?), 1658? <A Latin 
drama, with the same title, was published at Lon. 
don in 1635. Was C. Irvine’s Bellum Gramma. 
ticale another edition of this piece, or an original 
Latin drama with the same title ? lora, 


William Worship of Lincolnshire was of §, 
John’s College, Cambridge, B.A. 1595-6; Fellow, 
7th April, 1598; M.A. 1599; B.D. 1606; D.D, 
1613. Ile published Sermons 1612, 1614, 1616, 
We have seen only that of 1614, which was 
preached at Nottingham Assizes, and is dedicated 
to his good friend Mr. Dr. Hall. We presume 
that Dr. Worship was beneficed in Nottinghamshire, 
We hope to obtain more precise information re- 
specting him. C. H. & Tuompson Coorsn, 

Cambridge. 


Chaucer.—In the Aldine edition of the Works 
of Chaucer, edited by the late Sir Harris Nicolas, 
and published by Pickering, 6 vols. 12mo., 1845, 
a Memoir of the poet is prefixed by the editor, 
and Tyrwhitt’s “ Essay” and “ Introductory Dis- 
course” are reprinted ; but not one word is said 
as to the source from which the ert of this edition 
was taken. Besides the Canterbury Tales, it com- 
prises the Romance of the Rose, Troilus and Cre- 
seide, Legend of Good Women, Goodly Ballad, 
Booke of the Duchesse, Assembly of Fouls, and 
smaller pieces. To these is added Chaucer's 
Dreme, reprinted from Speght’s edition, 1597. 
Are the other pieces also reprinted from Speght? 
or can anyone state, from comparison, what course 
was taken by the editor in preparing this Aldine 
edition for the press ? be 


Episcopal Homage.— Will some one of your 
correspondents, learned in the practical business 
of our ecclesiastical law, inform me at what pre- 
cise period of his various inductory ceremonies it 
is, that a newly-elected bishop performs homage 
to the sovereign for his see? Is it before con- 
firmation, and before restitution of his temporali- 
ties, or afterwards ? and what are the words of 
the oath, or whatever it is, of homage? I ask 
this question simply with a view to the date of an 
historical paper, and I hope that no correspondent 
will take advantage of my Query to introduce any 





| disputed question of theological rights or wrongs. 


“ Hop-plance.” — Can any correspondent of 
“N. & Q.” give an authority for the meaning ot 
this word, as distinct from hop-garden ? It is 
used in a terrier of land in Kent, dated 1630. 


Druidical Circles, §c. — Will any of your cor- 
respondents have the goodness to inform me how 
and where it appears that the huge stones and 
circles of stones sometimes met with are Druidi- 


| cal? I find no allusion to it in the older writers. 
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The Druids met in groves of oak, and from these 
trees gathered the mistletoe, of which a word or 
two hereafter; but all that we read of them in 
contemporary authors leads to the inference that, 
however cruel their rites might have been, they 
were much too wise to worship stones, though 
they may have used them for punishments. I 
wish to clear up what seems a very general error ; 
for the stones and stone-circles appear to me to 
belong indubitably to the Northmen. Moreover, 
these stones are generally set in soil in which oaks 
‘ould not, and would not grow. Ww. 





Minor Queries with Answers. 


“ The Caravan.” —I have a play in manuscript 
ealled “ The Caravan,” in three acts, concluding 
with scene 2., which appears to be unfinished, It 
is written in a neat, bold, round hand, as if by an 
amanuensis, and is much altered by a strange, 
scrawling hand, said to be in the autograph of R. 
B. Sheridan. In the catalogue of the bookseller 
from whom I obtained the manuscript, it was an- 
nounced in this fashion : — 

“The Caravan, a Play, MSS., with numerous alter- 
ations in the autographs of R. B. Sheridan, 8vo., 1826.” 

Can any of your readers kindly inform me who 
was the writer of this play? and, if published, 
when, where, and by whom ? M.S. Ri. 

Brompton Barracks 

‘This MS. seems to be a new edition, with alterations, 
of Frederick Reynolds’s Comic Romance, The Curavan, 
r the Driver and his Dog, first acted at Drury Lane, Dee. 

1803, and printed in that year. It was one of the 
F Reynolds’s productions. Ie says, 
“The introduction of real water on the stage, and of a 
log to jump into it from a high rock, for the purpose of 
aving a child, were both incidents, at that time, so en- 
tirely unknown in theatrical exhibitions, that their very 
novelty rendered everybo ly, during the production of 
piece, most sanguine as to its success. 


most successful of 





The water 
was hired from Old Father Thames, and the dog of the 
proprietor of an A-/a-mode beef shop.” 
t strrepresentation, Sheridan suddenly came into the 
en-room, On purpose, as it was imagined, to wish the 
author joy. “Where is he?” was the first question, 
“where is my guardian angel?” “The author has just 
retired,” answered the prompter. “Pooh,” replied Sheri- 
dan, “I mean the dog; actor, author, and preserver of 
Drury Lane Theatre.” Sheridan at this time was active 
in his new character of theatrical director, and to him 
and Bannister, as his stage manager, The Caravan was 
principally indebted for its success.—Life and Times of 
Frederick Reynolds, li, 352 ] 


After witnessing 











Fleming's Christology.—Can you inform me 
whether a work called Christology, a ‘Discourse 


concerning Christ, by Robert Fleming, consists of 


three or four or more volumes, and if they were 
published at one time or separately ? J. B. 

Fleming’s Christology consists of two volumes, but is 
usually bound in three. Vol. iii. commences with a half- 
ive, viz, “ The Four Remaining Chapters of the Third 
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Book of Christology; being a Second Part or Section of 
the said Book,” the paginal figures commencing at p. 
137., and ending at p. 697. Then follows, as a distinct 
The First Resurrection, 1708, pp. 198 Vol. I. was 


published in 1705; Vol. II. in 17v8, 


Thomas Walkington, D.D.—Lowndes refers to 
Dr. Thomas Walkington The Optick Glasse of 
Humors, 1607. On what evidence does this at- 
tribution rest? I should have thought Thomas 
Wenman, the author of The Legend of Mary 
Queen of Scotts, 1601, a more likely person to 
own the initials T. W. which are on the title-page 
of the former. C. Mansrieip INnGLesy. 





[In the Bodleian Catalogue The Optick Glasse of Hu- 
mors is attributed to Dr. Thomas Walkington, Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Minister at Fulham. ]} 


P. Forester. —I have Magna Britannia in six 
volumes, 4to., a more enlarged history to that 
given by Mr. Camden, “ Collected and composed 
by an impartial hand,” but without any name. 
It was printed in 1720. It has a great number of 
manuscript interleaved additions, also corrections 
and additions in the various indexes to counties, 
and also the amount of land-tax paid in each 
county. Upon the fly-leaf of each volume is 
written this name, P. Forester, 1720. Can you 
sive me any clue as to who the learned corrector 


W. HL. Hourp. 





Was ? 

[The “ learned corrector” was most probably Pulter 
Forester, Esq. of Broadfield, in Hertfordshire, who died 
Dee, 3, 1753, aged sixty-four years. He the father 
of Dr. Pulter Forester, Chancellor of Lincoln, and Arch- 


at Cosgrove on July 
z was the Rey. 


deacon of Buckingham, who died 
26,1778. The editor of Jlagna Pritanr 
Thomas Cox. } 


Davit.— We know what this nautical term 
means — the projecting beams on the side or stern 
ofa vessel used for hoisting the boats by a pulley. 
But what is the etymology of the word? I can 
find none in the common dictionaries. CuRtosus. 

[ Davit was in Old English Davyd: “ A Davyd, with 
a shyver of brass,” (with a brass sheave or wheel). Jn- 











ventory of the Great Barke, 1532. In French it is called 
Darvier. Jal ( Glossaire Nautique) is of opinion that the 
Fr. Davier is from the Eng. Davit, which he would de- 
rive from the A.-S. Jawa, any machine or mechanical 
instrument. Davit is not only beam to hoist in 
boats; but the crane used for hoisting the flukes, after 





the anchor is catted. Cf. the verb “ Davy,” which in 
Norfolk signifies “ to raise marl from cliffs by means of 


a wince.” —Zialliwell. } 





Replies. 
FREEBENCH OR CUSTOMARY DOWER AND CURTESY. 
(2™¢ §. vii. 105.) 

Freebench, though now usually understood to 
describe the widow's interest only, appears to be 
that estate which, by the particular custom of the 
manor—for the right does not exist without a 
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special custom—either the widow becomes en- 
titled to on the decease of the husband, or that 
which, in like manner, the husband becomes en- 
titled to on the decease of the wife. It has been 
sometimes said, possibly more correctly, that free- 
bench is the widow’s estate in such lands as the 
husband dies seised of, or when, by a particular 
custom, she may have any estate in lands of which 
he was seised during the coverture, but which he 
parted with during his life, that estate is dower. 
Some have derived the term “freebench” from 
the fact of the husband or wife on the accession to 
the estate becoming tenant of the manor, and 
able to sit on the homage of the court, and hence 
being denominated / Where the custom 
does exist, the estate, whether of the husband or 
wife, is entirely regulated as to quantity and dura- 
tion by the particular custom of each manor: the 
having issue is not, as at common law, essential to 
In cases where 


enchers. 





} 


entitle the husband to the curtesy. 
the right of the widow is dependant on the death 
of the husband seised of the copy hold, it may be 
defeated by various means, as by an agreement 
for sale, or by any such act of the husband, made 
for valuable consideration; by forfeiture; by 
unity of the freehold through enfranchisement ; 
by a lease with licence, the widow not being en- 
titled to any part of the rent except by special 
custom, but she would become entitled at its ex- 
piration,—indeed by special custom she may avoid 
the lease ; by admittance under a surrender made 
by the husband, although the admittance do not 
tuke place till after the husband’s death, and this 
rule extends even to the admittance of devisees 
under a will, where there has been a previous sur- 
render to the use of the will; but in manors where 
no such surrender was necessary, the admittance 
of the devisee would not alone be sufficient to de- 
stroy the right; and perhaps a doubt might be 
raised whether the statutory enactments on this 
subject would now, without a surrender, have the 
effect of defeating the freebench. The right is not 
destroyed by an escheat to the lord for want of a 
heir, nor by a divorce a mensd et thoro (equivalent 
to the novel “judicial separation”), nor by the 
husband's death without admittance, whether he 
was entitled by purchase or descent. Neither 
freebench nor curtesy can exist in a trust or in an 
equitable estate. Where the right extends to the 
whole estate, no admittance is necessary, except 
by special custom, it being considered a continua- 
tion of the former estate; where it extends to a 
portion only, admission is requisite, entry being 
as is also, in that case, assignment by 
the heir, the widow's remedy for which in case of 
refusal is by plaint, in the nature of a writ of 
dower, in the manor court, at which the homage 
ver and set out the lands, and can also under 


necessary ; 





the Statute of Merton award damages. 
In the county of Kent, the husband or wife, as 
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the case may be, 7s entitled to a moiety of al] 
the lands whereof the deceased may have beep 
seised for an estate of inheritance, during the 
coverture, whether issue born or not; but the 
estate is determined by marriage, and the wife 
loses her estate if she live not chaste, though jt 
appears that by an express custom particular 
kind of proof of the incontinency might be neces. 
sary. 

L append a list of some manors in which the 
custom of freebench prevails, describing, where ] 
have been able to discover them, the particulars 
of each. hort 





Your correspondents could in a sh t 
time almost perfect it, and it would then be of 
considerable value. I think I may assert pretty 
positively that no such thing is in existence. | 
have not given the various authorities from which 
I have prepared the list, on account of the length, 


' but shall be happy to furnish them if desired. 


Aw Op Pavime 


P.S. I may mention that I have not met with 
any instance ‘of the custom of curtesy ; it is occa- 
sionally met with, though more rarely than that of 
freebench. 

County of Berks. 

1. Chaddleworth, and 2. East and West En- 
borne. — The custom of these manors is noticed 
by your correspondent H. H. (ante, p- 105.) Itis 
alluded to in very many books besides that quoted 
by him. The ceremony was for the widow t 
come into court riding backwards upon a black 
ram, having the tail in her hand, and repeating 
some ridiculous words, which may be found in 

sailey’s Dictionary ; also in The Spectator, No 
614., vol. viii. p. 225., and elsewhere. 


c ‘ounty of Devon. 
3. Torr.— The same custom prevails here. 


County of Dorse t. 

4. Loders and Bothenhampton. —The widow o! 
a deceased copyholder has a right to freebench 
according to the custom of this manor. But ! 
have not discovered the particulars. 

County of Essex. 

5. Westham Burnells and East West Ham.—1 
believe the widow of a deceased copyholder has 8 
life interest in one moiety of the hereditaments o 
which the husband died seised. 

6. Withersfield. — If any copyholder die seised 
of copyhold lands, having a wife at the time of his 
death, such wife shall hold the same lands during 
her widowhood for her freebench. 

County of Hereford. 

7. Orleton.— The relict of a copyhold tenant 1s 
admitted to all her husband's copyhold lands, dur- 
ing her life, at the next court after her husband’ 
decease. 


8. Urchinfield.—In the territory of Urchin- 
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field, which contains two hundreds, the custom of 


quotiinl prevails, and in this respect it is the 
same as in Kent. 
Cow ty of Gloucester. 

9, Cheltenham. — The custom formerly was 
rather extraordinary, viz. the lands of the hus- 
band to the widow for life, and twelve years after- 
wards, if she disposed of them; and in case she 
married a second husband, to him in tail; and in 
default of issue, to the issue of the first husband ; 
and in default of issue of such first husband, to 
the heirs (sub modo) of the second. This custom was 
altered by the private act, 1 Car. I. cap. 1. and is 
now as follows ° —The widow is entitled for her life 
to one-third of all the customary lands of which her 
husband was seised during the coverture, and the 
right is not affected by any alienation made by 
the husband during his life, the wife not joining. 

Thorabury.~ By the custom of this manor 
the widow shall have her freebench of all such 
customary tenements as her husband was at any 
time seised of during the coverture. 

County of Lincoln. 

11. Barton-upon-Humber.—I believe the wi- 
dow has some right to freebench ; if so, I do not 
know the particular custom. 

12. Sutton Holland. — The widow has a right, 
but I have not discovered the particulars. 


County of Northampton. 


13. Weedon Beck. — Widow entitled for life to 
one moiety of such copyholds as her husband dies 
seised of. 

Co inty of Sali »p. 

Doddington, in the parish of Whitchurch. 
— The wife of a copyholder, be ing either his first 
or second wife, is entitled to have for her free- 
bench or customary dower, from and after the 
lecease of her husband, the whole of such copy- 
hold tant and tenements held of the manor, of 
which | b seve band was at any time during the 
marriage s ed for an estate of inheritance; such 
wife, if ao was the first wife of such copyholder, 
being entitled thereto for life, and if she was his 
second wife, then for the term of her widowhood 
only; and such title of such wife cannot be bar- 
red or de stroyed by any surrender or other act of 
her husband ; or otherwise than by a voluntary 
surrender made by such wife; and, if made dur- 
ing her marriage, then after she shall have been 
first examined by the steward of the manor apart 
from her husband, and shall have freely consented 


the reto, 
Elsewhe re the custom of this manor is stated ; 
follows :— That the first wife shall have her te 


bench in all the lands the husband was ever seised 
of during the coverture, that the second wife shall 
have a moiety, and the third a third part so long 
as she keeps her husband above ground. 
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County of Somerset 


Parsonage Manor of Burnham.—The wi- 
dow entitled during widowhood to the 
whereof her husband died seised. 

16. Kilmersdon.— The widow of deceased ten- 
ant entitled to all her husband's e witrang d lands for 
life, which she forfeits if she remarries, o1 proves 
incontinent ; but in the latter case, if she comes 
into the next court after the transgression, riding 
astride upon a ram, and make an open 
ledgment in a certain form . words before the 
lord of the manor or bis steward, she is readmitted 
to her lands without farther fine or ceremony. 


tenements 


] 
CKnOW=- 





The words are not so common as those before 
mentioned : I therefore sive them: - 
* For mine a—e’s fault take I this pain, 
rherefore, my lord, give me my land again, 


17. South Petherton. — The widow has a right 
of freebench ; the duration and quantity of the 
estate I do not know, but it is de; endant on the 
husband dying seised. 

18. Taunton and Taunton Dean.—If any ten- 
ant die seised of any customary lands or tene- 
ments of inheritance within the manor, and hav- 
ing a wife at the time of his death, then his wife 
inherits the same lands as next heir to her hus- 
band; and is admitted tenant thereto, to hold the 
same to her and her heirs for ever, in as ample a 
manner as any customary tenant there holds his 
lands, and under the fines, rents, heriots, customs, 
duties, suits, and services for the same due and 
accustomed. And this custom applies to a second 
or third wife, to the prejudice of the issue under 
a prior marriage. 

County of Southampt 


19. Bitterne (parish of South Stoneham.) — If 
the husband dies seised, the widow has a right to 
be admitted to the land for her widowhood, pay- 
ing one penny ; or for the term of her life, paying 
half the customary fine certain. 

20. Morden. — The widow has some right of 
frreebench. 

County of er 
Ilam ; 22. Petersham; and 23. West ow 
— The custom prevails in these manors I believe 
the particulars I do not know. 
County of Sussex 


24. Lands within the port of Rye.- The 
has the same right as in panel Ikind lands in Kent. 


widow 


County of Westmoreland. 

25. New Hatton. — The widow of a customary 
tenant dying seised, on paying a he riot, holds dur- 
ing her chaste viduity, and loses her est: ate if she 
marry or have a child. And if a man die, leaving 
a wit 10W, and devise his estate to anothe r, the de- 
visee is not admitted till her death, or sooner de- 
termination of her estate. 








County of Worcester. 

26. There is a custom in a manor in this county 
that the widow shall have the whole lands as her 
freebench. 

The account of this custom given by Bailey, to 
whom your correspondent H. H. refers, is evi- 
dently taken either from The Spectator (No. 614), 
or from Cowel’s Znterpreter, which The Spectator 
cites. See Cowel on Free-bench, Frank-bank, 
Francus Bancus. Some readers might be disposed 
to view the description in The Spectator as ima- 
ginative, and the subject is facetiously continued 
and amplified in The Spectator, No. 623. But 
Cowel, or Cowell, will no doubt be deemed good 
authority. 

I fully agree with H. H. that the doggrel lines, 
to be repeated by the peccant party, are quite un- 
suitable for citation in the pages of “N.& Q.” 
Nevertheless, as a matter of etymological interest, 
it is worthy of remark that the said lines contain 
an express reference to the custom in question, 
that of Free Bank or Free Bench, under the terms 
bincum bancum. 

[ once possessed an old copy of The Spectator, 
in eight volumes, with frontispieces. The frontis- 
piece of the volume containing No. 614. was a 
widow seated on a black ram, and performing the 
stipulated penance. 

Cowel specifies no additional places where the 
practice prevails. Tuomas Boys. 


‘* COMPARATIVE VIEW OF MAN,” ETC. 
(2™ §, vii. 148. 205.) 

The author of A Comparative View of the 
State and Faculties of Man with those of the Ani- 
mal World was Dr. John Gregory, son of Dr. 
James Gregory, Professor of Medicine in King’s 
College, Aberdeen, and grandson of James, the 
inventor of the Gregorian telescope. He was 
born in 1724 at Aberdeen, where he received the 
rudiments of his education. He afterwards studied 
medicine at Edinburgh and at Leyden. On his 
return from Holland he was elected Professor of 
Philosophy in King’s College, Aberdeen. In this 
capacity he read lectures during the years 1747, 
1748, and 1749 on Mathematics, on Experimental 
Philosophy, and on Moral Philosophy. In 1749 
he resigned his professorship, and after a short 
tour on the continent commenced to practise me- 
dicine at Aberdeen. But the field being much 
preoccupied by his elder brother, Dr. James Gre- 
gory and others, he repaired to London in 1754. 
Here he acquired the friendship and patronage 
of Lord Lyttelton, and other distinguished men in 
the literary world. On the death of his brother 
Dr. James Gregory, he was elected his successor 
in the Professorship of Physic in King’s College, 
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| Aberdeen, and retufned to his native city in 1756, 


Along with his cousin, Dr. Thomas Reid, the wel]. 
known metaphysician, he took a leading part in 
the proceedings of a society which met for the 
discussion of literary and philosophical questions, 
In this society Dr. Gregory read, as separate dis. 


courses, those Essays which he afterwards pub. 


lished under the title of A Comparative View of 


the State and Faculties of Man with those of the 
Animal World. The first edition appeared in 
1764, the second in 1766, and a fourth in 1767. 
Dr. Gregory remained at Aberdeen till the end 
of 1764, when he removed to Edinburgh. Ip 
1766 he was appointed Professor of the Practice 
of Physic in the University, and was named First 
Physician to His Majesty for Scotland. In 1770 
he published Lectures on the Duties and Qualifica- 
tions of a Physician, and Elements of the Prae- 
tice of Physic, for the use of Students, in 1772. He 
also wrote A Father's Legacy to his Daughters, 
consisting of Letters on Religion, Behaviour, 
Amusements, Friendship, and other useful topics. 
He died suddenly on the 9th Feb. 1773, leaving 
behind him a high reputation as a man of benevo- 
lent affections, polished manners, and professional 
ability and attainments. FP 


The College, Glasgow. 


H. FE. B. is out in his conjecture. The work he 
inquires about is from the pen of Dr. John Gre 
gory of Edinburgh, author of A Father's Legacy, 
whose name is on the title to the impression of 
1771. 

In a preface of pp. 23, the author says, “ the 
unexpected favour he has met with from the pub- 
lic has encouraged him to correct and enlarge this 
edition :” consequently this 6th edition of mine is 
in two small octavo volumes, but without dedica- 
tion. , J.0. 


S. PAUL'S VISIT TO BRITAIN. 
(2°¢ S. vii. 158.) 


I cannot think the testimonies to this event so 
strong as they appear to my friend Mr, Ler. — 

Of Welsh archeology I know nothing. “ Judi- 
cent periticres.” But I think the Greek witnesses 
rather break down on cross-examination. 

Clement's testimony depends upon the inter 
pretation of the phrase “ émi 1d répua tis Avocus. 
(1 Ep. Cor. ch. v. (not ch. viii.), ed. Reithmayr.) 
Would this, in a writer of Clement's age, be taken 
to mean, or to include, the British Isles ? 

I think not. It would refer to the extreme 
west of the continent of Europe, the Atlantic sea 
board, not to islands which were regarded 3s 
lying out of Europe, in the great ocean which 
seemed to surround the world. In this light they 

| are regarded by Aristotle (De Mundo, c. 3.); ™ 
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the same by Theodoret, in the passage which Mr. 
Lee has quoted. And I know of no instance in 
intermediate writers which militates against this 
view. Ifa writer of our own day referred to the 
«extreme south of Asia,” would he be thought to 
refer to Australia? It seems to me then na- 
tural to refer the em 7d rép. x.7.A. to Spain, the 
country which we know S. Paul intended to visit; 
and it is so understood by most writers on eccle- 
siastical history. 

Eusebius says that “some of the apostles 
preached the gospel in the British Islands ;” but 
the question is, whether S. Paul preached in 
Britain. Eusebius can scarcely have supposed 
that he did; for in the sketch which he gives 
(Eccles. Hist.. b. ut. ch. i.) of the travels ot S. 
Paul and others, Britain is not even hinted at. 

Jerome’s statements are too vague to prove 
anything ; and Gildas’s (if they are worth any- 
thing) certainly do not prove that S. Paul was 
the first preac her of Christianity in Britain. 

There remains the testimony of Theodoret 
(whatever may be its value), which clearly refers 
to Britain. 


But how are we to account for the silence of 


Bede? The most learned writer of his age, writ- 
ing in Britain, and distinctly acknowledging an 
ante-Augustinian Church in the island, says no- 
thing of S. Paul, or any other apostle, having 
pre ached he re. 

On the whole (setting aside the Welsh records) 
it seen s to me that there is not even a probability 
s. Paul preached in Britain. 

tori day, to what- 
agree in this conclusion. 
Blunt, who certainly would not 





I believe most historians of our 
eve hey belong, 
The late Prof. 





have been needlessly sceptical on such point, 
does not even allude to the possibility of S. Paul's 
having preached in our island. S.C 





Replies to Minor Queries. 

Carleton's Memoirs” (2™ S. vii. 158.) — This 
work was edited by Sir Walter Scott, and pub- 
lished by Archibald Constable & Co., at Edinburgh, 
in 1808, The edition of 1809 was that of 1808, 
When first announced 
by the publishers, it was in the following style :— 


with a new title-page. 


Memoirs of ( 


= aptain George Carleton, an English 
Uilicer, wh 


lin the Wars against France and Spain; 
Earl of Peterborough, and 
Admirals,’ &c. Beautifully printed 
in Uctavo by Ballantyne & Co., price 12s. boards. A few 

Vopies in Royal Octavo, 1/. ils. Gd, boards. 
“While the ey he Public are turned with hope 
nd expectance towards the regeneration of the 
the characte 


Kingdom, 








containit Ac unt of tl 


other General Officers, 


Spanish 
1 n ation respecting r of the 
People, and state of the C intrv, particularly in a Mili- 
: highly acceptable. The Me- 
moirs of Carleton were written during that memorable 
War, in which the Catalonian Insurgents, supported by 


lary point of view, must | 
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| colour.” 


| an auxiliary British Force, drove the French from Ma- 
| drid, and forced them to recross the Pyrenees; when it 


was, as is now, the common cry in the streets of the Spa- 
nish Capital, *‘ Paz con fa Inglaterra, y con todo el mundo 
la querra.” It is the work of an Eye-witness, and Actor 


in the scenes he records, and was esteemed by the late 
Dr. Johnson to contain the best and most authentic ac- 
count of the Campaigns of the gallant Earl of Peter- 
borough.” 

r.G. 8 


Edinburgh. 


Uniforms worn at Charles Is Execution (2™ §, 
vii. 69.) —It may be of some use to E. M. to in- 
form him that Carlyle, in the Cromwell Letters, 
publishes a rescript signed by John Bradshaw, 
‘Thomas Grey (Lord Groby), Oliver Cromwell, and 
fifty-six others, dated “ at the High Court of Jus- 
tice for the Trying and Judging of Charles Stuart, 
King of England, 29" January, 1648.” This docu- 
ment is addressed “ To Colonel Francis Hacker, 
Colonel Hancks, and Lieut.-Col. Phayr, and to 
every other of them,” and requires them to see the 
sentence upon the King executed “in the open 
Street before Whitehall,” and commands all “ offi- 
cers and soldiers, and others, the good people of 
this nation of England, to be assisting unto you 
in this service.” It is pretty certain, then, that 
the regiments, or portions of them, under the 
command of the above-named oflicers, would be 
present at the execution. 

As to the military costume of that period I 
have no special knowledge. I have a confused 
sort of notion (why I cannot tell) that the pre- 





vailing colour was buff; but it is certain that 
scarlet was introduced into the parliamentary 
army four years before. For, in the “Squire 


Papers,” brought to light since Carlyle’s publica- 
tion of the Cromwell Letters and Speer hes, there is 
a letter from Cromwell in which he says: “I 
learn y* troop refuse the new coats. Say this : 
Wear them or go home. I stand no nonsense from 
It is a needful thing we be as one in 
And upon this letter Carlyle writes : 


anyone. 





“ Red cozts for the first time! My corresp 
the following annotation: ‘ I remember in Jo 


lent gives 
irnal men- 


| tion of all the East men (association men) wearing Red 


coats, horse and foot, to distinguish them from the King’s 
men; and it being used after by the whole army. And 
I think it was after Marston Battle.’” 

R. Watts. 


Ifull. 


Enniskillen School (2 §S. vii. 148.) —Grorce 
Ii. Lee is informed that this school was founded 
by King Charles I. by charter dated 15 De- 
cember in the second year of his reign, 1627. 
The charter grants certain lands to the Arch- 
bishop of Armagh and his successors for ever, 
which form respectively the endowments of the 
Royal School of Enniskillen, Armagh, Dun- 
gannon, Cavan, and Raphoe ; the lands conveyed 
for the school of Enniskillen are Drishen, Derry- 








nishe, Cloneknock, Drombargy, Dashesheogh, 
Carroureogh, Dromeanny, and other lands in the 
co. of Fermanagh. To hold for ever, to the sole 
and proper use of the master of the Free School 
at Lisgoole for the time being. 

here is then a provision with respect to this 
grant, from which it would appear that the free 
school was in existence at Lisgoole before the 
grant was made, because it says, “* Whereas it 
has been properly made known to us that the 
aforesaid Masters of the Free Schools were not 
on the aforesaid 8th July bodies politic and 
corporate. 

From that expression it would appear the 
school was in existence before the charter, and 
that this was a charter giving an endowment to 
a school previously in existence. 

In a report of the Commissioners of the Board 
of Education in 1807, it is stated that the school 
lands of Enniskillen, by a survey taken in 
1795, contained about 3360 acres of land, of 
which 2548 were arable and situate about six 
niles from the town. 

rhe charter of 2nd Charles I. 
the Rolls Office, Chances ry, Dublin. 

Any farther information which Mr. Leg shall 
require shall be willingly given by 
James Morr. 


is enrolled in 


Carleton Terrace, Rathmines, 


Richard Symonds (2"4 Ss Vil. 67.)—You in- 
quired a few numbers ago when Richard Sym¢ nds 
died who collected the anecdotes about Cromwell. 
Lcopy for you the mention of him in the family 
tree of my family — perhaps the most complete 
of any of the old Norman pedigrees. His was 
almost the youngest branch of it, and like most 
of them, misspelt their names: — Richard was 
the fifth son of Richard Symonds, a Cursitor in 
Chancery, by Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of 
Robe rt 

1 Pool, co. Essex. “ Richard Symonds, alias 
Fitz-Symon, of Magdalen Coll. Camb. and of 
Lincoln's Inn, succeeded to the Pool, &e., born 
in 1597; 
1641, ob. 15 Septr. 1680, s. pr.” 


P.S. One of R. 
arms for King Charles. 


Symonds’s nephews died in 


Swift's Dra; er's Letiers (2™ S. vii. 148.)—We 
have the following account of “ Wood's Halfpence,” 
which occasioned these celebrated Letters, in An 
Essay on Medals, §c. by John Pinkerton, Lond. 


1789, vol. ii. pp. 126-7: — 


“In 1722 William Wood, Esq. acquired from George 
I. the famous patent which excited such discontent in 
Ireland. This was for coining halfpence and farthings; 
and the loss to Ireland from the small size allowed to | 


these pieces by the patent itself was estimated at 60,0002, 
but Wood caused them to be struck of a far smaller form 
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Plume, Esq., of Great Yeldham Hall, | 


purchased the manor of Panflield in 
' 


| 
J. C. Symons. | 


| your correspondent K. N. 


than the patent bore,so that his gain would have been 


near 100,0007. Much exaggeration is however suspected 
in this estimate, for the fact is, that Swift and other 
Jacobite writers took this poor occasion to disturb govern. 
ment. These coins are of very fine copper and workman- 
ship, and have the best portrait of George I. perhaps t 
be anywhere found. Sir Isaac Newton, then at the head 
of the Mint, said they were superior to the English ig 
everything but size.” 

The want of size (or weight) in these coins, 
which the honesty of Sir Isaac a knowledged, was 
certainly a most important desideratum. Pinkerton 
appears to admire them very much in the light of 
an amateur. Whether the Dean opposed the issue 
from political motives or not, it was at least a fair 
subject for exposure, and the transaction in 
several of its features looked extremely like 4 
fraud on the Irish public, or what now sometimes 
goes under the name of a “ job.” In the private 
sense of the word it was “ economical science” with 
a vengeance. G.N 


“ Vallancey’s Green Book” (2™ S. vii. 200.)— 
[ beg to inform J. V. N. that I have not at pre- 
sent leisure to examine so minutely as he requires 
this MS. for information relating to “ the Refor- 
mation in Ireland.” The Green Book contains 
600 closely written pages, and would take some 
time to read through ; but if J. V. N. would send 
a gentleman to my office any day during office 
hours, he shall have every facility in his examina- 
tion of the MS. referred to. James Moray, 


Rolls’ Office, Chancery, Dublin. 


Beukelzoon (2°* S. vi. 5113 vii. 77. 185.)—A 
correspondent asks (2™ S. vi. 511.) “Is not the 
word ‘ pickle’ said to be derived from the name 
of this great man, as inventor of the art?” An- 
other correspondent replies (vii. 77.) that the 
suggestion of S. P. O. is “fully supported by 
the best authorities.” Upon this K. N., a third 
correspondent, condemns in very positive terms 
“the renewed assertion that the word pick! 
derived from one Wm. Beukels,” though no one 
asserts it; and the same correspondent confidently 
affirms that pickle “is derived from no such per 
son; but from the Dutch word pekel, signifying 
brine ;" adding, “ The mistake has been corrected 
over and over again.” 

In what sense does K. N. speak of correcting 4 
EY mistake ? ” To derive pickle from pekel is to 
leave the question untouched; for pekel is only 
one word out of many, all pointing to a common 
source. I know but two ways in which the very 
generally received derivation from “ Beukels” 
can be set aside. One would be by offering 4 
better; the other, by showing that the old Ger- 
man and Dutch words, corresponding to “ pic kle, 
were in existence before Beukelzoon or Be ukels 
was known. It may be fairly questioned whether 
t “ean do either. In 
German, Dutch, and the cognate languages and 
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lialects, the words, modern and antiquated, an- 
swering to our English “ pickle,” are very nu- 
meré us inde d:- — pr ke l, aie ke l, piechel, pickel, 
poecke bickel, boekel, boeckel: the oldest coming 
inventor, Boeckel, Beuk« 





the nearest to the 
Boek« l, X¢ 

Those continental etymolo 
lerive from him, tell us that the true derivation is 
from the old buck (German) or from the Greek 
=ryés! Does this bring us much nearer the mark ? 
I have in vain sought in Dutch and German, 
High, Low, and 
the word boekel and its congeners, antecedent to 
Beukel’s invention; and I have seen no good 
reason yet, though some learned linguists have 
expressed their doubts, for questioning the deri- 
vation of our English pickle, through pickel, pekel, 
wehel, bickel, and boekel, from Beukels, whose 
name is also spelt Boekel. 

Etymologists, if they know their business, will 
not attempt to establish their pet deriv: tions by 
knocking down” all competing etymologies as 
“mistakes.” They will rather weigh ody per oer 
another has to a, even while they supp rt their 
wn view by the best reasons in the world 

respondent, H. B., asked an explanation of the 
phrase * Lareovers for medlars” (2"¢ S. vi. 481.) 
and the inquiry was promptly met by an editorial 
note, which offered what many persons would 
think a very satisfactory solution. But, says an- 
other correspondent (vii. 138.), “ The reply given 

) H. B.’s query is hardly correct.” And 
correct? Because the expression, as used in 
De rbys shire, is “ Lay houds’ for meddlers,” and 

“ layhouds ” has a different origin! Now against 





gists who decline to 





} 
why not 


the proposed derivation of layhouds I have not a 
word to say ; it is very much to the purpose. But 
how on ¢ irth does it prove the explanation of 
ureovers, previously offered, to be 

The phrase in Kent is “ Rareovers for meddlers,” 


pee 


which still awaits an inter preter. ve 


wmcorrect 


Crashaw (2°° S, vy. 449.) — D. F. M'’Cartuy 
suggests that case in the new edition of Crashaw’s 
Poems, must be a misprint for ease. “ Weeping 
isthe ease of woe.” I write to inform him, in 
onfirmation of his suggestion, that in my copy 

f Crashaw, the 2nd edition, London, 1648, the 
word is correctly printed ease. O. L. CHampers. 


Smoke Money (2™ S. vii. 155.) — The parish 
ounts of L everton, near Boston, show that an 
ual off ring of three halfpence was made by 
ea h householder to the rector, under the name of 

ke-money, om at least, the end of the seven- 
teenth century. ‘This was an extension of the 
ld * | vy to Pope of one penny on every 
himney from which smoke issued, and called 
Peter pence, hearth-penny, or smoke-penny.” See 
Mr. Singer's notes to the new edition of 
Table Talk. Pepys says (see his Journal under 








en, 


"Selden's 


Jewish, any record or traces of 
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date June, 1662), we find “ much clamour against 
the chimney money; and the people say, they will 
not pay it, without force.” The payment called 
hearth-money, which was a charge of one penny 
for each hearth within a house, was annually 
made in the parish of Freiston, near Boston, so 
late as 1798. Pisury Tnompson. 


Sé ‘ l (< » = ill 
find in Collir ‘ p. of py 
f th survey ol t tak 
Edw. I. it owil i ul 
will scarcely be able st ¢ v 








map, the limits de scribed. 1 } ‘ 
in Somerset, partly in Wilts: and all within its 
precincts was certainly within th incient diocese 
of Sherborne. But that the whole of that dive 
was ever called Selwood-shire does not appear in 
ny authority that has ever been seen by J. 
It is possible (though perhaps 
that Ancro-Saxon, who is seeking inforn m 
Selwoodshire, has omitted to notice the 
Saxon Chronicle, whicl 
speak of its formation as a bishopri 
The English transl ition of the Chronicle in Pe- 
trie and Hardy's Monumenta Historica, \c., reads 


respecting 


| 
passage in the 


, 





thus: — 


An, 709. “ This year bishop Aldhelm died; > was 


Daniel the land of the West Saxons was divided into two 
bishopshires, and before that it h “3 


Separatio of Sexes in Church (2 S. vil. 76.) 

-On looking over the registers of the parish 
church of ng I find an entry which may 
perhaps throw some light on this subj 
Dr. Samuel Brunsel being then rector, some seats 
were “ boor led in the botton 1:” and ther follows 
a list of the names of those tl pa: 
pence a peece for the boording of them, and were 
placed in the same.” Five names 1 
tached to the “ First seat on soute 
The third seat on soute side,” &c 
sixt seat on soute side” is added, “ being wo- 
men's places,” and the same description is applied 
to seven other seats, one of which is called “ the 
first seate on the soute side below the alle 
women.” M. E. M. 





e 
5 


Pochet-handkerchief (2"° S. vi. 481.3; vii. 96.)— 
Amongst old law-Latin terms for articles of ap- 
parel (an. 1675) L have found ‘ Fibule pro su- 
dariis et muciniis * —anglice, handkerchief buttons 
Qy. How was the “ handkerchief” then worn, or 
these “ buttons” applied? and did they rath 
resemble broaches, admitting, like them, of more 
and richer ornamentation ? 

It is not desirable that any more specific name 
for the article itself should be introduced into 
our language; though there is no doubt that it 
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is now used, as the law-Latin designation implies | Quicksilver in the back of a Sword” (2 §, yi, 


it was used, in 1675, for other purposes than the 
dainty and costly lace handkerchiefs which form a 
part of the modern ladies’ drawingroom attire. 
Pp. H. F. 
Your correspondents on the “ Pocket-handker- 
chief” 
northern parts of North Britain the word is un- 
known. Drop your mouchoir into the salmon- 
pool, as I am ever doing,—a grief of no small 
moment for a snuff-taker, — and your Gillygaffer 
will exclaim, “ Ye hae droppit yer ‘ pookeit nap- 
kin.’” G. H. Kk. 
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question do not seem aware that in the | 


Inscription in St. Nicholas Church, Abingdon | 


(2™ S. vii. 130.) —It appears, on examination of 


Ashmole (ed. 1719 and 1736), that he found the 
“Inscription” in the Hall of Christ's Hospital, 
Abingdon. The only difficulty lies in the first 
letter, V., which cannot be explained, if it in- 


volves any recondite meaning, without aid of local 


information. 

“Vv. A.B. IN. D.O.N.RF.L 

“Take the first Letter of youre foure Fader, with A, 
the worker of Wer, & I and N the Colore of an Asse; set 
them together, & tel me yf you can, what it is than. 
Richard Fannande, Irenmonger, hath made this Tabul, & 
set it here in the Yere of King Henry the Sexte, 
XXV I'.” 

Let us now examine in order the eleven capitals 
as they stand in a row. 

V. “Take the first Letter of youre foure Fa- 
der.” Does VY. stand for some proper name? Or 
is it merely the first letter of the German (V. 
Ger. equivalent to /. Eng.) Vor/ahr, a fore- 
father ? 

[The next seven letters are an old way of spell- 
ing Abingdon, Abindon. } 

A. “with A.” 

B. “ the worker of We “ probably “ the worker 
of Wex” (wax), in allusion to a bee (B). 

{I. N. “& Land N.”] 

D. O. N. “the Colore of a Asse,” i. e. dun. 
Hence donkey, or, as precisians affect to call it, 
dunkey. Cf. the Heb. chamor, an ass, “so called 
from the reddish colour, which in southern countries 
belongs, not only to the wild ass, but also to the 
common or domestic ass; from which it is called 
in Spanish burro” (Tregel. Gesen.).— Burro is 
supposed to’be from the Gr. ruppds, red, ruddy. 

Kt. F. 1. “ dichard Fannande, Jrenmonger.” 

Tuomas Boys. 

* 4 man's a man for a that” (28, vii. 146.)— 
I find the following passage in Sterne’s Koran, or 
Essays, Sentiments, Characters, and Callimachies, 
Part Il.: — 

“ Titles of honour are like the impressions on coin— 
which add no value to gold and silver, but only render 


brass current.”’ 
R. §. F. 
Perth. 





(254 §, VIL Man. 12, %9, 





171.) —S. C. does not seem aware that there 
once existed before and up to the time of the 
Revolution (1688) a company entitled “ the Hol. 
low Sword Blade Company,” which was chartered 
for the professed purpose of making swords of the 
construction to which he refers. I say professed, 
—for while it is uncertain whether these hollow 
sword blades (with running mercury enclosed to 
gravitate to the point when a blow was struck, 
and so increase the weight and momentum of the 
stroke) were ever adopted into actual warfare, 
it is certain that “the Hollow Sword Blade Con. 
pany ” ultimately resolved itself into a great land- 
purchasing company, and invested large sums inthe 
purchase of the Irish forfeited estates, as sold at 
Chichester House, Dublin, in the years 1703-4, 
These were resoldagain to different purchasers, and 
I know many estates in Ireland resting on what is 
called “the Hollow Sword Blade Title ;” namely, 
a repurchase from this company as its original. 

A. B.R. 
Belmont. 

P.S. As to Henry More’s application of the 
idea, it is evidently this: that when an error or 
mistake is supposed to be consecrated as a reli- 
gious truth, or as the result of a hidden divine 
influence, it becomes thereby greatly more dan- 
gerous and mischievous in its results. 


This probably refers to an old device intended 
to make a sword-cut tell heavily. A weight was 
made to “run,” or slide, from the heel of the 
blade to the point, and vice versa. In some cases 
this was of iron (when it was called a “steel 
apple”), and ran on a rod at the back of the 
blade ; in others it was proposed to place a hol- 
low tube at the back of the blade, and let quick- 
silver “run” init. The weight was thus thrown 
towards the point of the blade in striking. S.C. 
must understand the word “running” to have 
the force of “ fluid capable of running,” and not 
in the sense of the participle of the verb active 
“to run.” 

Sir W. Scott, I think, tells a story of a High- 
land gentleman who eloped with his mistress, but 
was pursued and overtaken by her relations. He 
placed her behind him, and defended himself 
sword in hand ; but the steel-apple of his weapon 
struck the lady on the head, and killed her. It 
would seem from this that swords of the above 
pattern really were made and used in former days. 

Church Pitle (2" §S. vii. 90. 157.) — Pitle 38 
neither from It. piccolo, little, nor from pig's 
pitched, &c., but is a corruption of plightel, a small 
portion of ground, dim. of plight, a fold, a double, 
a plait— from plica. We find both plica terre 
and plita terre, Cf. Cowel and Bailey. 

R. S. CHarnock. 
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Rapid — “¢ a rapid pain” (2™ §. vii. 146 )— We 
find something similar to this expression in the 
German language. The verb reissen, in German, 
means properly to rend, to tear: but “ein reis- 
sender Strom,” is a rapid stream, “reissend laufen” 


is to run rapidly, and “ ein reissender Schmerz,” if 


we are to translate uniformly, is literally a rapid 
pain. But all these expressions seem to derive 
their force from the primary meaning of the verb 
as when, with regard to fast tra- 
“ splitting 


reissen, to rend ; 
velling, we speak of “ tearing along,” or 
along ;” or when the French, with reference to a 
pain that is very sharp and severe, say “ une dou- 
leur d déchirante. Do the inhabitants of Glouce S- 
tershire, when they speak of a “ rapid pain,” mean 
what we are accustomed to call a shooting pain 2 

Or may not a “rapid pain” have been origi- 
nally a rabid poe _ Thus in Latin we find “ ra- 

la podagra 1° —oh! how fitly so termed; while 
ee <s of his “raging tooth,” and Bacon, as 
cited by Johnson, of “a great rage of pain.” 

It is worthy of observation, in connexion with 
he present subject, that “rapido” seems to be 
sometimes used in Italian for rapace; “rapide 
lupe,” ravening wolves; and there are occasional 
traces of the same change of meaning in the L. 
rapidus, “ Velocitatem simul et rapacitatem seu 
voracitatem significat.” Forcell.—* Fera rapide, 
Ov. Tuomas Boys. 

“God save the King” (2™ S. vii. 180.) — The 
ballad discovered by Mr. W. Doveras Hamitton 
in the State Pap r Office, — 





‘God save Charles our King, 
Our royal Roy,” 
only adds one more to the long list of songs and 
ballads on the same subject, which can neither be 
sung to the known tune of “God save the King,’ 
nor to Dr, Bull's “ayre.” All that have hitherto 
been traced to a 
George II. are of this class. Wa. Cuarrect. 


Calais Sand (2™ §. vii. 106.)—Calais sand was 
used by silversmiths and other metal-workers f 
their first coarse polis shing Pr ocesses. Ina book I 
have there is a note giving an account of the 
manner of polishing metallic mirrors. After tell- 
ing how they are cast and hammered into shape, 
&e., the writer adds : “the reflector is next plunged 
into a pickle, composed of one quart of vitriol in 
five or six gallons of water ; and, lastly, washed 
th clean water and scoured with Calais sand.” 

CHar_es pr Cosson. 





22. Chaleot Villas, Haverstock Hill. 


Gayton’s Translation of Roxas (2™ §. vii. 147.) 
—V Th ther the specimen given in the Letler to Mr. 
Bayes be an extract from a genuine translation 
of Roxas by Gayton I cannot tell ; but from what 
ann ascertain respecting the two men I should 

nk it not improbable. C. E. will find an ac- 


period earlier than the reign of | 
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count of Don Francisco de Roxas, or rather Rojas, 

in vol. Ixxx. p. 99. of the Supplement to the Bio- 

graphie Universelle, and of Edmond Gayton in 

Wood's Fasti and Chalmers’s Biographical Die- 

tionary. AN 
Dublin. 


Composition during Sleep (2™ S. vii. 85. 136.) — 
Lord ye told his nephew that “ when young 
~ read much at night, and that once, while at 

College, having been unable to complete a p: rti- 
cular line in a Latin poem he was composing, it 
rested so on his mind that he dreamed of it, com- 
pleted it in his sleep, wrote it out next morning, 
and received many compliments on its classical 
and felicitous turn."—Lord Campbell’s Lives of 
the Lord Chancellors (1846), v. 486. n. 

Ter Bes. 

There is a chapter on this subject in an excellent 
little work On Dreams, in their Mental and Moral 
Aspects, by John Sheppard (Jackson & Walford, 
1847). 

In my own experience, I have imagined myself, 
during sleep, to be listening to instrumental music 
quite new to me, and have been able to repro- 
duce the melody next day; and I have now in 
my possession a MS. copy of a Dead March com- 
posed by the author, from whom I had it, in a 
dream. Joun Scrine. 


Rev. James Bean (2™ S. vii. 148.) — A touching 
notice of his death, and a eful tribute to his 
memory, oceur in Forster's Life of Bp. Jebb, 2nd 


| edit., pp. 225—228. .& 
Hi ghel re, 

We are informed that the Rev, James Ik i in 

1826, and was interred in the burial grout f St 


George’s, Bloomsbury. 





Miscellaneous 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 





Munimenta Gildhalle Londoniensis; Liber A » Liber 
Custumarum, et Liber Horne, edited b, H. ‘i’. Riley, M.A. 
Vol. I. « ntaining Lil Albus, «¢ piled A.D. 119. 


(Longman & Co.) 

s is another of the valuable contrib 
ional History published by the authority of the Ty 

, under the direction of the Master of the Rolls; and 
will venture to predict that it will be hereafter re- 











rarded as far from the least important volume in tl 

series. M. Delpit, the disting gui shed French ant juary, 

has pronounced that there is no city in the world that pos- 
sses a Collection of Archives so ancient and s mpl 


at Guildhall. What the French anti- 
, Mr. Riley has gone far to prove in this 








the first of the thre 2 volumes which the M of the 
Rolls has entrusted to his editorial care. It contains the 
well-known Liber Albus, which was compiled in the year 


1419, under the auspices of John Carpenter, t! 
Town Clerk, whose biography was lately so well related 
by Mr. Brewer. Though there is no doubt that much 
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The Bullet of Literature, and Science. Noa L 
and II. 

rhis new journal embodies a lea, that of “ggg 

iting in the pages of one journal mplete resumg 

ra 0 rrent integer relating to intellectug 

-and the idea is well developed. Those tg 

s money, will here find in a few pages, which 

upy half an hour in tieir perusal, the egy 


vhether literary, artistic, or scientific, 
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